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0. November 2, 1959, a humiliated young intellectual, Charles Van Doren, admitted to a 
Congressional subcommittee in Washington that he had knowingly and deliberately taken part in 
the entertainment swindle which brought him $129,000 on the “'Twenty-One”’ television quiz pro- 
gram. 


Van Doren indicated that it wasn’t entirely money that lured him into his role of deception. 
It was the cynical argument of Albert Freedman, producer of the “Twenty-One” program. Ac- 
cording to Van Doren, Freedman argued that: 


“I would be doing a great service to the intellectual life, to teachers and to education in 
general, by increasing public respect for the work of the mind through my performance. . . . 


“I was almost able to convince myself that it did not matter what I was doing because it 


was having such a good effect on the national attitude to teachers, education, and the intellectual 
life.” 


Van Doren wanted to be the symbol of liberal intellectualism in our time; and he succeeded. In 
his exposure, now that the truth is out, he is, indeed, a perfect symbol. 


Some may wish to dignify young Van Doren by calling him a tragic figure. Actually, he is 
only a pathetic, immature, disgraced young man. 


Failure in human effort is tragic only when the effort is motivated by noble purpose — by the 
Godliness in man which inspires him to overcome temptation and obstacle. 


sites Van Doren convinced himself that his behavior was, in part, for a noble purpose. But 
the pathos of him, the shallowness of his purpose, was revealed when he said: 
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“But from an unknown college instructor I 
became a national celebrity. I received thousands 
of letters and dozens of requests to make speeches, 
appear in movies, and so forth — in short all the 
trappings of modern publicity .. . .” 


Van Doren is the perfected end-result of the 
relativism which was insinuated into American 
education, under the aegis of men like John 
Dewey and others who called themselves “pro- 
gressive thinkers’: there are no absolute truths 
or absolute standards; everything is relative; the 
end justifies the means. The concept of good and 
evil as an eternal guide for free men is for the 
moss-backs: to the militant ‘progressives’ of our 
time, that is good which achieves some immediate- 
ly desired result. 


Thoughtful Americans have been deeply dis- 
tressed by the record of what happened to thou- 
sands of American boys who fell into the hands 
of communists in Korea. Without being tortured 
or given brutal treatment, large numbers of them 
were easily brainwashed with communist propa- 
ganda, because they had no deep convictions of 
their own, no understanding of any basic princi- 
ples on which their own American way of life 
was founded, no absolutes of any kind to guide 
them in times of temptation or stress. 


They, like young Charles Van Doren, were the 
products of an educational environment which has 
been controlled for almost a generation now by 
professional ‘educationists’—by eggheads. But 
Van Doren has not betrayed liberal intellectual- 
ism: he is a victim of it. 


l; the Van Doren case could bring a significant 
number of thoughtful Americans to a re-examina- 
tion of the whole educational and cultural and 
spiritual environment which produced Van Doren 
— it would do enormous good. 


Such a re-examination should lead to far more 
than a change of curriculum in schools as they 
now exist. It should lead to much more than a 
“return of control of our schools to the local 


level.” It must lead, ultimately, to a system of 
schools in which parents will asume responsibility 
for the education of their own children, instead 
of surrendering that responsibility to boards of 
education and professional administrators and 
egghead theorists and politicians. 


Sere parents, who provide the children 
and the money for our schools, ought to look in- 
to some cases far more important, if less spec- 
tacular, than the Van Doren affair. 


TEXT BOOKS 


lL. 1947, Frank Hughes, staff writer for the 
Chicago Tribune, made a survey of textbooks then 
being used in high schools. He ran across (among 
other things) some booklets, sponsored by the 
National Education Association, entitled Prob- 
lems in American Life. 


Number 20 in the series—““The American Way 
of Business’ — was written by Oscar Lange and 
Abba Lerner, two foreign-born marxists who were 
neither Americans nor businessmen. 


Oscar Lange, a Pole who was educated in the 
socialist London School of Economics, came to 
the United States in 1937 and was invited to lec- 
ture at the University of California at Stanford 
(1937-39) before he joined the faculty at the 
University of Chicago in 1939. When the Soviets 
raped Poland, Dr. Lange renounced his natural- 
ized American citizenship and fled behind the 
Iron Curtain — returning within a year as Com- 
munist Poland’s ambassador to the United States. 


Abba Lerner, born in Bessarabia, also attended 
the London School of Economics where he studied 
under the famous socialist Harold Laski. 


The central theme of the Lange-Lerner booklet, 
“The American Way of Business,” is that the 
American system of free enterprise should be 
abolished, in favor of marxian socialism. The 
National Education Association sponsored the use 
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of this booklet by 11th and 12th grade students in 
American public schools because, the NEA wrote: 


“All of them will be voters in two or three years 
and their economic decisions will be expressed 
at the polls.” 


Faiede Hughes’ 1947 textbook survey for the 
Chicago Tribune concluded that: 


“Communism and socialism are being taught to 
public school teachers as well as to their pupils 
through pernicious textbooks, pamphlets, teach- 
ers’ guides, and courses . . . the survey failed 
to show one textbook that ‘propagandized’ Amer- 
ican achievement and the republican form of 
government, or pointed out the death of freedom 
that Communism and Socialism bring to the in- 
dividual.” 


This is a startling picture of what was happen- 
ing in American education back in 1947 when the 
eggheads were in total control. The Van Doren 
case in 1959 placed on the television screens and 
front pages of America the classic product of the 
system. A bright boy (whose background, en- 
vironment, education, and life were the very 
dream of eggheadery) reached adulthood with 
no steadfast convictions or principles, with noth- 
ing that would enable him to make a man’s choice 
between good and evil — with nothing, appar- 
ently, but a burning resentment that he, the very 
cream of modern American intellectualism, was 
an obscure college teacher on a small salary. 


Since Frank Hughes’ survey of high school 
textbooks in 1947, the American people have 
heard a lot about the decline and corruption of 
public education in America. Books and articles 
on the subject are almost as numerous as the pub- 
lished memoirs of prominent military figures who 
—now that the damage is already done — tell 
about the ineptness and folly of governmental 
policies and military strategy during World War 
Il. 


Indeed, the American public has heard a great 
deal about the wrong things that were done in 
the '20’s and '30’s and ’40’s. Many, saddened and 


sickened by the record, would rather hear no more 
about it because it’s ‘‘all in the past.” 


Unpleasant as the subject may be, they should 
look again. 


THE AAPS CONTESTS 


ae 1946, the American Association of Phy- 
sicians and Surgeons, Inc., (AAPS) has sponsored 
nationally an annual essay contest for high school 
students. 


The Association was proud of its contest, and 
assumed that all organizations interested in pub- 
lic education in the United States would welcome 
its interest in education. 


The original (1946) topic for the essay con- 
test was “Why the Private Practice of Medicine 
Furnishes this Country with the Finest Medical 
Care.” The Association chose this topic because 
it felt that the private practice of medicine is an 
essential and integral part of the great American 
story of freedom and prosperity, and has given the 
American people a type of medical care far su- 
perior to that enjoyed by any other people on 
earth. 


I. was necessary that the AAPS obtain approval 
of the contest from the North Central High School 
Association, an agency of the National Educa- 
tional Association. 


For two years in a row the North Central High 
School Association refused approval of the con- 
test on the grounds that the AAPS contest sub- 
ject matter was too “controversial” and that “stu- 
dents were not permitted to write on the other 
side.” 


The AAPS compromised. In 1954 it changed 
the original topic to “The Advantages of Private 
Medical Care’ and added another topic: 
Advantages of the American Free-Enterprise Sys- 
tem.”” The Association felt that the new topic 
titles could not be controversial. Surely, no one 
— except socialists and communists — would re- 
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gard “The Advantages of the American Free En- 
terprise System” as an undesirable subject. 


On June 8, 1956, the national chairman of the 
AAPS contest committee went to Washington, 
D. C. where he appeared before representatives 
of the National Association of Secondary School 
Principals, another sub-agency of the National 
Education Association, and asked for approval of 
the 1957 AAPS contest. 


0. June 12, 1956, the secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals 
wrote to the chairman of the AAPS contest: 


-“After careful review of your application, the 
Committee voted unanimously to withhold ap- 
proval. If it weren’t for the fact that principals 
have expressed firm opposition to essay contests, 
a different decision might have been reached.” 


The officials of AAPS were surprised to learn 
of “opposition to essay contests” since they were 
aware of at least one other contest of national 
scope which did have the blessing of the National 
Education Association: the American Association 
for the United Nations sponsored a contest for 
high school students in which students are re- 
quired to participate in a written examination 
which ‘must be held at local high schools’ on 
specified dates. 


Rather than place a burden on the school and 
the teachers, the AAPS contest asked that pack- 
aged information and material (part of which 
was supplied by the American Medical Associa- 
tion) be placed in school libraries for students’ 
use and that the students be informed of the ex- 
istence of the contest and of the material available 
for reference. 


The AAPS wrote to the American Association 
for the United Nations and asked whether its 
contest was approved by the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals. The secretary of 
the AAUN replied: 


“As in the past, the contest has been approved 
by the National Association of Secondary School 


Principals for the coming year.” 


Clearly then: an agency of the National Edu- 
cation Association smiled favorably on “essay con- 
tests” which propagandized for the United Na- 
tions but frowned on as ‘controversial’ essay con- 
tests designed to encourage students to study and 
understand the American free-enterprise system. 


Clearly, too, the National Education Associa- 
tion itself agreed with its sub-agency’s flexible 
attitude on “opposition to essay contests” since the 
NEA helped to organize UNESCO, the educa- 
tional propaganda agency of the UN. In fact, the 
National Education Association boasts in a pub- 
lished leaflet that the NEA “leads in teaching 
about the United Nations and UNESCO.” 


UNESCO has been condemned by the Ameri- 
can Legion, and many other groups, as an agency 
infiltrated by plotters who wish to destroy our 
way of life, capture our wealth, and enslave our 
people — to corrupt the minds of our children by 
destroying their love of country. 


The professional educationists’ use of a double 
standard in determining what is “too controver- 
sial” and what is “acceptable” for school children 
was clearly demonstrated in the state of Arizona. 


THE ARIZONA CASE 


The American Association of Physicians and 
Surgeons originally set up their essay contest to 
be managed at the state level by the Association's 
state groups, with judging to be done and prizes 
to be given at the national level. 


This autonomous operation made it possible for 
the sixty-six Arizona members of AAPS to make 
arrangements which would enable Arizona high 
school students to participate in the AAPS contest. 


The Arizona chairman of the AAPS met with 
the same opposition that had frustrated the As- 
sociation elsewhere: the Arizona Interscholastic 
Association, empowered to control school contests 
in the state, refused to approve the AAPS essay 
contest. 
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I. January, 1957, the Arizona Interscholastic 
Association laid it on the line clearly in a letter 
to the public relations chairman of the Pima 
County (Arizona) Medical Society: 


“The only national contests which are ap- 
proved for Arizona are those which have already 
received the approval of the National Associa- 
tion of Secondary School Principals. The essay 
contest for which you seek approval is not on 
this list and, therefore, member schools of the 
Arizona Interscholastic Association cannot par- 
ticipate in it.” 


, but undaunted, the AAPS Arizona 
committee decided on a different attack for the 
1958 contest year: they made no request for ap- 
proval from the AIA or the National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, knowing they 
would be turned down anyway. 


The 1958 essay contest was sponsored by the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Arizona Medical As- 
sociation. Auxiliary members contacted all par- 
ochial and private schools as well as those pub- 
lic schools not under the dominating thumb of 
the North Central Association. Public school pu- 
pils were contacted wherever possible and invited 
to enter the contest on an individual basis. Letters 
were sent direct to public school principals, invit- 
ing participation in the contest, but in each in- 
stance the principals declined because of “non- 
approval by the Arizona Interscholastic Associa- 
tion.” 


a 1958, in spite of limited publicity and official 
boycott which made information and material 
unavailable in the Arizona public schools, a num- 
ber of contest entries were written and submitted 
to the Arizona Auxiliary contest committee for 
the first time since the AAPS started its ‘contro- 
versial’ essay contest. 


THE AFL-CIO CONTESTS 


The public high school students of Arizona 
were not denied an opportunity to enter a// con- 


tests in 1958. While the Arizona Interscholastic 
Association protected them from the ‘questionable 
intentions’ of the Arizona Medical Association, it 
made other opportunities possible. AFL-CIO spon- 
sored a school contest in Arizona in 1958 which 
was sanctioned by the Arizona Interscholastic As- 
sociation. 


Just as the AAPS had planned to make material 
available in school libraries as source material for 
its essay contest on free-enterprise, the AFL-CIO 
was permitted to make its source material avail- 
able to the same students: pamphlets and labor 
newspapers which criticized Senator Barry Gold- 
water and Phoenix newspapers, and condemned 
Arizona’s right-to-work and anti-picketing laws. 


The Arizona Interscholastic Association’s un- 
blushing double-standard on the subject of school 
contests did not go unnoticed in Arizona. 


A Phoenix attorney, Clarence Duncan, and Ari- 
zona Supreme Court Justice, M. T. Phelps, lead 
a protest against the AIA’s refusal of the AAPS 
free enterprise contest and its acceptance of the 
AFL-CIO’s contest propagandizing against right- 
to-work laws. 


Te Arizona Republic, Phoenix’s morning news- 
paper, in an editorial on March 11, 1959, said: 


“Since when has the very underpinning of our 
economic way of life become ‘too controversial’ 
for high school students to discuss and write 
about? ... . No national association with offices 
in Washington should be permitted to run the 
schools of Arizona . . . Arizona should demon- 
strate its ability to run its own schools... .” 


Crontident from acceptance of its 1958 contest, 
the AFL-CIO had, by September, 1959, furnished 
the Arizona Interscholastic Association with the 
packaged material which was to be distributed to 
Arizona high school students as source material 
for AFL-CIO’s 1959 contest. 


Clarence Duncan requested that the AIA per- 
mit him to inspect the AFL-CIO 1959 contest ma- 
terial. To substantiate his request, Duncan sub- 
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mitted a packet of the literature given students by 
the AFL-CIO in 1958, attacking Arizona’s right- 
to-work and anti-picketing laws, etc. 


Duncan's request was answered on September 
28, 1959, by D. F. Stone, principal of West 
Phoenix High School and executive secretary of 
the AIA. Stone refused Duncan’s request to in- 
spect the new AFL-CIO material in a letter that 
stated: 


“The AFL-CIO contest committee chairman, 
Eddie Poole, personally delivered contest ma- 
terials for board members last week, for their 
careful study. He specified when turning the ma- 
terials over to my secretary that we hold them 
confidential. Under the circumstances, I do not 
feel that I can let anyone not a member of the 
board have access to them.” 


M.. Duncan answered Mr. Stone's letter. 


“I do not believe that the AFL-CIO committee 
has the right to submit these materials in confi- 
dence. We are dealing with public matters in- 
volving the indoctrination of students, and I 
sincerely submit that this should not be a secret 


proceeding. 


“The fact that this would be turned over to 
you on a confidential basis in and of itself sug- 
gests that part of the material is suspect. 


“I do not suggest that the board violate Mr. 
Poole’s request that the materials be held confi- 
dential, but I do suggest that all materials should 
be returned to him and no further action be 
taken until Mr. Poole can submit a packet of 
materials which are available for all citizens to 
see and study.” 


0. October 4th, The Arizona Republic ran an 
editorial headed “Stooges or Student?” saying: 


“Just what is the AFL-CIO trying to put over 
on the people of Arizona and their children? It 
was shocking to hear that the Arizona Inter- 
scholastic Association had refused to permit a 
private citizen to look at essay contest material 
submitted for approval by the labor group 
because it was ‘confidential’... . 


“The public has a right to know what is in 
any material that is due for distribution in the 


public schools .. . . If there is nothing harmful 
in the material the labor group should im- 
mediately tell the AIA to release it so that the 
public may know what it contains. 


“This action by the AIA further demonstrates 
that it is not a fit group to have control of school 


Eddie Poole, AFL-CIO contest chairman, said 
he was willing to meet with Clarence Duncan, 
who consented to have a conference with Poole 
and AIA Executive Secretary Don Stone, on Oc- 
tober 9, at the West Phoenix High School. 


Duncan was notified on the morning of the 
ninth, however, that the meeting site had been 
changed to union headquarters because ‘‘school 
officials were downtown.” Duncan refused to at- 
tend the meeting. 


0. the afternoon of the ninth, K. S. Brown 
(secretary-treasurer of the state AFL-CIO) auth- 
orized the Arizona Interscholastic Association to 
show Duncan the AFL-CIO contest material. 
Brown said the material had been submitted on 
a ‘confidential basis’ because it contained contest 
questions, explaining: 

“To divulge questions students will be asked 
would defeat the purpose of the contest. The 


questions are about the history of the labor move- 
ment. 


“If the contest is approved, students this year 
will be supplied only two books, ‘Labor in Amer- 
ica’ and ‘Unionism.’ ” 


Ridenenising the 1958 AFL-CIO contest material 
which contained criticism of right-to-work laws 
and of Senator Goldwater, Mr. Brown said: 


“We are sorry that happened. It came about 
through an error.” 


Bina specified that while Duncan could in- 
spect the material whenever he wished, he could 
not copy it. 


The next day—October 10—Clarence Duncan 
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explained why he didn’t attend the meeting 
scheduled with AIA Secretary Stone and AFL- 
CIO chairman Poole: 


“I don’t see why a citizen should have to go 
down to a union hall to see public school records. 


“I have made it clear that it is the particular 
material the union lodged with Stone I wished to 
see, and not the copies of something the AFL- 
CIO believed were the materials sent to Stone. 


“I wished to avoid a repetition of an occur- 
rence last June when Eddie Poole stated that my 
charges that the contest materials contained 
pamphlets against the right-to-work laws, Sena- 
tor Goldwater and Phoenix newspapers was ‘an 
absolute and complete lie,’ only to have to re- 
tract his statement the next day when The Ari- 
zona Republic printed photographs of them... . 


“I have never contended that I should be able 
to see the examination questions themselves. I 
would not accept a copy of the questions . . . for 
obvious reasons... . 


“I am primarily interested in the instructions 
to the student, what materials he must study and 
master in order to make a high score... . 


“I am now told I may inspect the material but 
may not copy it. The rules of civil procedure 
before the Arizona courts grant the right to copy 
along with the right to inspect. No one should 
be forced to rely on his memory of the contents 


of public documents. 


“I will not be placed in this position. Either 
they are still confidential, or they are made 
available to me; but the contents of public rec- 
ords should not have to pass by word-of-mouth 
from person to person. 


“I again urge the AIA to return the contest 
materials to the AFL-CIO with the request that 
they be resubmitted only when they may be made 
available to the public with no strings attached. 


“I am further requesting the AIA to defer 
action on the AFL-CIO contest until this has 
been done and for a reasonable period thereafter 
to allow their study and an opportunity to be 
heard thereon.” 


The Arizona Interscholastic Association an- 
nounced that it would meet on October 17, 1959, 
to decide whether the contest would be permitted 
in state high schools. But on October 13, the AIA 
made a change in its by-laws: it dropped the 
practice of approving just those national con- 
tests endorsed by the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals. 


On October 21, AIA’s Executive Secretary Don 
Stone announced that the AIA had “somewhat 
indefinitely postponed” making a decision on 
whether Arizona high schools will be permitted 
to sponsor the AFL-CIO scholarship contest this 
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0. October 22, 1959, The Phoenix Gazette, 
which calls itself ‘“‘Arizona’s Progressive News- 
paper,” commented on its editorial page: 


“A big start in the right direction has been 
made by the Arizona Interscholastic Association 
in the business of essay and other contests in the 
schools. No longer will the AIA automatically ac- 
cept the word of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals about which na- 
tional contests should be approved for participa- 
tion by Arizona children. Arizonans will make 
up their own minds on the subject. .. . 


“A new AIA bylaw says that in order to merit 
approval by the state group, “The contest shall 
not be considered commercial in nature, highly 
controversial, sectarian, concerned with propa- 
ganda, or advertising any individual.’ As long as 
such a rule is administered impartially, no one 
should object. Certainly it will tend to keep the 
schools from being used as a sort of auxiliary ad- 
vertising agency by special interest groups. . . . 


“We believe it is a fair assumption that the 
AIA’s intention is to outlaw indoctrination-via- 
contest of Arizona school children by any splinter 
group or special-interest segment of society. This 
could not be done without local control. It badly 
needed to be done. If any faction’s toes are 
stepped on, there is the consolation that the heel 
grinds as hard on the toes of the opposite fac- 


tion. No one should ask more. 


“Mistakes are inevitable in administration of 
the new bylaws, as they are inevitable in all 
human endeavor. Refinements may be necessary 
as experience is gathered. But a beginning has 
been made on the right road. Courage was needed 
to make it. For this, the ATA officials deserve the 
people’s thanks.” 


Why does the Arizona Interscholastic Associa- 
tion “deserve the people’s thanks” because its 
high-handed control of the Arizona public schools 
was broken by the real courage and determination 
of a lawyer named Clarence Duncan? 


The AIA showed no courage in bowing to pub- 
lic opinion and public demand. It had no choice 
— just as tyranny never has a choice when it is op- 
posed by an aroused public. 


The posturing and arrogance of intellectual- 
eggheadism was portrayed in the behavior of the 
Arizona Interscholastic Association, of the Na- 
tional Education Association and of Charles Van 
Doren, who could have well been speaking for 
the entire lot when he said on November 2nd: 


.... I was involved, deeply involved in a de- 
ception .... 


” 


“I have a long way to go... . 
* 


WHO IS DAN SMOOT? 


Dan Smoot was born in Missouri. Reared in Texas, he attended SMU in Dallas, taking BA and MA degrees 


from that university in 1938 and 1940. 


In 1941, he joined the faculty at Harvard as a Teaching Fellow in English, doing graduate work for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in the field of American Civilization. 


In 1942, he took leave of absence from Harvard in order to join the FBI. At the close of the war, he stayed 


in the FBI, rather than return to Harvard. 


He served as an FBI Agent in all parts of the nation, handling all kinds of assignments. But for three and a 
half years, he worked exclusively on communist investigations in the industrial midwest. For two years following 
that, he was on FBI headquarters staff in Washington, as an Administrative Assistant to J. Edgar Hoover. 

After nine and a half years in the FBI, Smoot resigned to help start the Facts Forum movement in Dallas. As 
the radio and television commentator for Facts Forum, Smoot, for almost four years spoke to a national audience 


giving both sides of great controversial issues. 


In July, 1955, he resigned and started his own independent program, in order to give only one side — the 
side that uses fundamental American principles as a yardstick for measuring all important issues. 

_If you believe that Dan Smoot is providing effective tools for those who want to think and talk and write on 

the side of freedom, you can help immensely by subscribing, and encouraging others to subscribe, to The Dan 


Smoot Report. 
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